The Republic of Formosa 
May-October 1895 


Population: <3 million 

Capital: Taipei 

Languages: Taiwanese, Formosan, Hakka 

Currency: Qing dynasty coinage 

Cause of death: hopeless presidents, Japan 

Today: now Taiwan, officially part of the Republic of China 
///searcher.defectors.misnamed 


Some nation states — even massive ones like China — are so weirdly 
insecure that they get anxious if, say, your contents list happens to 
contain the name of a country they don’t officially recognise as ever 
having existed. To the extent that they’Il refuse to print your book and 
you'll have to go and get it done in Slovenia instead.* 


The irony here is that we’re not talking about the perennial hot potato of 
Tibet, but about a republic whose sole aim was to remain a part of China — 
the exact opposite of the island’s political struggles today. 

The name ‘Formosa’ dates from the mid-sixteenth century, when a 
Portuguese trading vessel, blown off course by a typhoon, sailed past the 
island’s eastern coast. One of the crew, struck by the impressive landscape, 
referred to it as Ilha Formosa (“beautiful island”) and the name stuck. Later 
it became a Dutch colony, and then a part of the Chinese Empire. In the 
West it briefly hit the headlines when the Frenchman George Psalmanazar 
published An Historical and Geographical Description of Formosa (1704), 
detailing the island’s bizarre customs. London society lapped up his lurid 
descriptions of how Formosans, who spent all their time naked, lived off a 
diet of serpents, and of how the men would eat their wives if they were 
unfaithful, all while priests sacrificed 18,000 young boys every year. Plus, 
everyone lived underground in huge circular houses. It is important to note 
that every single thing in Psalmanazar’s book is bullshit. 

In real life, by the late nineteenth century Formosa was struggling. A 
backwater of the Chinese Empire, it attracted the calibre of administrator 
who today you'd find running a privatised train company. Corruption and 
inefficiency were endemic. And the mainland wasn't doing so well itself. 
China and Japan had gone to war over Korea, and China had lost badly. The 
Treaty of Shimonoseki was the humiliating peace Japan forced upon them — 
demanding, among other things, Formosa. 

The leader of the Chinese delegation tried to persuade Japan that it didn't 
really want it, arguing the island was riddled with malaria and opium 
addiction. Japan saw through this brilliant ploy and stuck to its guns. A date 
was set for handing the territory over. Predictably, a lot of the Formosans 
felt badly sold out by the motherland, and the local elites rebelled. The 
reluctant governor, T’ang, issued a declaration of independence: ‘the literati 
and people of Formosa are determined to resist subjection by Japan. Hence 
they have declared themselves an independent island republic, at the same 
time recognising the suzerainty of the sacred Tsing [Qing] dynasty.’ There 
was a misplaced hope that the British would step in to protect this plucky 
new nation against the Japanese invaders. Again, who knows where anyone 
got that idea, because this is not, very obviously, how the British tend to 
operate. 


When the first contingent of Japanese troops turned up, the self- 
proclaimed government instantly fled, leaving an angry mob to set fire to 
their offices. T’ang himself visited a port on the pretext of conducting a 
military inspection, and then simply hopped onto a departing German boat. 
This led to his nickname, “the Ten-Day President’. 

A small Japanese army unit took the capital in one day, but the south of 
the island put up a slightly tougher resistance. A successful general called 
“Black Flag’ Liu was (again reluctantly) named the new president. He tried 
to start up negotiations with the Japanese, but they were in no mood to talk. 
Before long, president number two was also making his escape to the 
mainland, this time dressed in rags and disguised as a refugee. After 500 
people were killed in two days of anarchic mayhem, most of the merchants 
and shop owners were ready to welcome the Japanese takeover — because, 
they reasoned, it couldn't go much worse than the last two guys” efforts. 

The legacy of the short-lived republic is an odd one. Despite being an 
attempt to remain a part of China, the flag is now a rallying point for those 
seeking independence (mainly because it’s such a great flag, a happy lion 
who looks like a very good boy). And the experience seems to have left the 
Taiwanese wise to the fact that, when push comes to shove, neither China 
nor anyone else is looking out for them. 


* Slovenia, being part of the Balkans, inevitably has a slightly more adult level of acceptance about 
the confusing nature of existence than the One Indivisible China. 


T Psalmanazar tried the same trick when he first turned up in England by recounting equally unlikely 
stories of his travels in Ireland, but he found a few too many people already knew what Ireland was 
like. Perhaps most impressively, he even managed to teach a totally made-up Formosan language at 
Oxford University. 


